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SERMON XXXVI. 


-_a 


BY REV. ELIJAH P. BARROWS, D.D., 


PROF. OF HEBREW IN THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, ANDOVER, MASS. 


THE INWARD WITNESS OF FAITH. 
“He that believeth on the Son of God hath the witness in himself.’—1 Jno. 5: 10, 


TstiMONY and -experience constitute two separate and inde- 
pendent grounds of faith, That we may have full confidence in 
the skill of a physician, it is not necessary that we should have 
seen him, or have personally witnessed any of the cures effected 
by him. Our faith may rest simply on the testimony of competent 
witnesses. The mass of the people, to take another illustration, 
are fully persuaded of the deadly nature of arsenic, though not one 
in a hundred thousand has ever felt its effects in his system. On 
this ground of testimony we may and must believe a multitude of 
things of which we have have never had personal knowledge. To 
affect to rise above the universal law of faith in the word of others, 
would be like affecting to live without food. Some food may be 
ae, but we must still have food. So some testimony may 

e false, but we must still rely on testimony. 
25 
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But there is also a faith that grounds itself on our own personal 
experience.’ The physician whom we first employed, because he 
was recommended to us by others, may now receive our confidence 
from what we have ourselves seen and felt of his skill. We not 
only know what. he has done for us, but, on the ground of this, 
we put our trust in him for the future. Our faith in him began 
with testimony, but now it has become independent of it. Here 
we see the beautiful harmony that exists between these two foun- 
dations of faith, testimony and experience. The former prepares 
the way for the latter. In the practical affairs of life it is indeed 
often true that experience must come before testimony, and consti- 
tute the basis of it. Still the general order of God’s moral govern- 
ment is, first belief, afterwards experience. Manifestly it is not 
our Maker’s will that we should begin life by casting aside all past 
experience, and all testimony, his own included, and instituting a 
series of experiments each one for himself, as if we were gods, and 
could of ourselves know good and evil, without any aid from 
others. This is the great primeval lie by which the serpent se- 
duced our first parents in Eden, and we all know the sad issue. 
The divine law is, first faith in testimony, then knowledge and 
belief from our own experience. If we would rise to that know- 
ledge which is above testimony, we must begin by using testimony, 
not by rejecting it; by cherishing not a proud and skeptical, but 
a childlike and confiding spirit. 

The gospel of Christ comes to us in the form of divine testimony. 
It offers itself to our acceptance, and promises to save us from all 
the evils which sin has brought upon us, before we have had any 
experience of its divine power. e may have witnessed its effects 
upon others. We may have heard them telling with joyful ac- 
cents what it had done for their souls, But this too is testimony ; 
very weighty and valuable, when accompanied by such a life as 
convinces us of its sincerity, but still only human testimony, with 
its usual alloy of error me imperfection. It can not convey to us 
an adequate apprehension of the blessedness and power of faith in 
Christ, any more than a description of light can be a substitute for 
seeing the sun shining in his strength. ‘To understand fully how 
worthy the Gospel is of our acceptance, we must first feel its effi- 
cacy. But this we can not, till we have received it. Our reception 
of it, then, must rest on God’s testimony. After that, we shall 
have both the outward and the inward witness of its truth, _ It is 
reasonable, therefore, when God calls upon men to repent and be- 
lieve the Gospel, that he should farnish them with clear evidence 
that it is his Gospel, and no invention of man. This he has done 
from the beginning. Our Saviour did not ask his hearers to receive 
him as the Son of God, without first furnishing them with many 
“infallible proofs” of his divine mission. “If I bear witness of 
myself,” said he, “ my witness is not true,” that is, not to be re- 
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ceived as valid testimony. And again: “If I do not the works 
of my Father, believe me not.” And, referring to the testimony 
of John, he said: “I have greater witness than that of John: for 
the works which the Father hath given me to finish, the same 
works that I do, bear witness of me, that the Father hath sent me.” 
This outward evidence which Jesus furnished of his Messiahship 
left all who rejected him without excuse. 

But to those who received him in faith and love there was a 
higher testimony. When Jesus asked the disciples: ‘‘ Whom say 
ye that I am?” Simon Peter answered: ‘Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God. And Jesus answered and said unto 
him, Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona: for flesh and blood hath 
not revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven.” It 
was not by outward testimony alone, but by the inward witness 
of the Spirit, that Peter received Jesus as the Messiah; for all the 
believer's inward experience is under the superintendence and for- 
mative = wer of the Holy Spirit. It is in and through this expe- 
rience that he bears witness with our spirits that we are the sons 


of God, and that the Gospel which we have received is of God, and 
not of man. We need no longer go out of our souls for the evi- 
dence of its truth, for we have the witness in ourselves, a witness 
which grows with the “eget of our souls in Christian knowledge 


and holiness; and which, though it may not always be able to meet 
the sophistries and cavils of infidelity in an argumentative way, 
can not be shaken by them. 

The inward witness of the Spirit now under consideration must 
not be conceived of as a direct revelation, like those made to the 
ancient prophets, of which no account could be given but the sim- 
ple fact of their reception. It rests not on an authoritative out- 
ward utterance or manifestation, but on reasonable inward grounds, 
and therefore a reasonable account can be given of it. The man 
who has received the Gospel in faith and love knows, from his 
own experience, that it satisfies all the wants of his spiritual nature, 
and must therefore be true; since it is as inconceivable that the 
soul should be nurtured by error, and kept by it in a vigorous and 
healthful condition, as that the body should thrive on poison. To 
show how the Gospel of Christ satisfies the wants of human na- 
ture, let us look at some particulars. 


I. The Gospel quiets the conscience, and that on reasonable 
grounds. 

No feeling penetrates man’s moral being more universally than 
a sense of guilt—a deep ineradicable conviction that he is a sinner, 
and, as such, deserving of God’s wrath. Absorbed in the pursuit 
of earthly good, his attention may seem for a time to be wholly 
withdrawn from it; steeped in worldliness, and hardened by a 
long career of iniquity, he may appear to have lost all sense of 
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right and wrong; proud and self-righteous, he may stoutly deny 
his sinfulness, But conscience still remains, the great indestructi- 
ble central power, capable of being aroused at any moment to full 
action by the touch of the Almighty’s finger. And when con- 
science speaks, it is with an authority that can not be gainsaid, and 
its sentence is always: Guilty. 

Nor can this sense of guilt be appeased by any human satisfac- 
tions, whether in the shape of sufferings or of services. Sin is the 
violation of an obligation that has no measure or limit, and the 
guilt of sin is alike unmeasurable. It can not be weighed against 
so much suffering or service on the part of the offender. It is for 
this reason that when a man of an earnest spirit, pressed down be- 
neath a load of guilt, attempts to propitiate God by self-inflicted 
penances, he can never satisfy his conscience by any degree of se- 
verity. Though he wear himself out with fastings and pilgrim- 
ages, lacerate his body with scourgings, or stretch himself on beds 
of burning coals, conscience still proclaims with loud, and still 
louder tones: Guilty. 

And if he thinks of services, all that he is able to render to God 
the obedience of the present moment demands., There can be no 
overplus of merit for the past, and if there could, it would be no 
satisfaction for the measureless guilt of sin. But there is another 
difficulty lying in the way of such an attempt to pacify conscience, 
Those present services which are relied on as a propitiation for 
past misdeeds are themselves defiled with sin ; and, instead of con- 
stituting an atonement for the past, need themselves to be atoned 
for. 

If conscience ean not be quieted by any human satisfactions, 
much less can it bythe miserable expedient of denying God's just- 
ice by representing him as indifferent to sin, or, at least, too leni- 
ent to punish it with severity. This is the culprit’s resort, who 
condemns the law under which he suffers as over-rigid. It is an 
attempt to put the transgressor’s feelings in the place of the law- 
giver’s judgment, and to accommodate the administration of the 
divine government to the convenience of sinners. But it can not 
quiet the conscience, for it is contrary to the transgressor’s secret 
conviction of what ought to be the character of ‘‘ the Judge of all 
the earth.” However strongly he may desire that he would treat 
sin as a light matter, his sober judgment is on the side of his just- 
ice. When he thinks of meeting his Maker after death, he can 
not but tremble lest he find him “a consuming fire,” as the Scrip- 
ture declares that he will be to all the impenitent. 

Here it is that the expiatory death of Christ offers itself to lift 
from the conscience that load of guilt which no human satisfactions 
can remove. The moment the soul apprehends the mighty truth 
that God has manifested himself in the flesh ; that in the person of 
our Lord Jesus Christ the true God has taken into union with 
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himself a true human nature, and in this nature has borne the 
curse of the law in our stead, it cries out with joy: “ This is what 
I need: a propitiation of infinite worth to meet the immeasurable 
guilt of my sin.” If God the Son has condescended to take upon 
himself our nature, and in our nature has made his soul an offering 
for our sin; if this God-man has been wounded for our transgres- 
sions, and bruised for our iniquities; if he has himself borne our 
sins in his own body on the tree; and if God the Father has ac- 
cepted this propitiation as a full satisfaction to his justice, in such 
asense that he can “be just, and the justifier of him that believeth 
on Jesus,” then a way is opened to the mercy-seat which reconciles 
justice with forgiveness of sin: ‘mercy and truth are met to- 
gether; righteousness and peace have kissed each other.” By a 
humble and thankful acceptance of this great salvation the con- 
science is pacified ; for its demand that God should be just is fully 
met, and yet a way of forgiveness is opened. This glorious union 
of immutable righteousness and free salvation diffuses through the 
soul of him who believes in Christ a holy serenity. It fills it with 
a calm and sunny gladness, as humble as it is confident, as broken- 
hearted as it is courageous, as it is written: “Therefore being 
justified by faith we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” We have peace with God, not through the multiplication 
of our services or penances; peace with God, not by the sacrifice 
of his righteousness; but, “ peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” We know, because we have felt in our own souls, 
the blessed power of the atonement on Calvary to pacify the con- 
science. e have an inward assurance, as strong and deep as it 
is sober and reasonable, that the Gospel of Christ, which thus re- 
moves the load of guilt from our souls, while at the same time it 
exalts our apprehension of the divine justice; which forgives sin, 
while it teaches us to mourn over it and abhor it, must be from 
God, and not from man. 


II. The Gospel gives a victory over the inward power of sin. 

Of the greatness and difficulty of this work the careless and 
light-minded have no conception. Floating thoughtlessly down 
the stream of worldliness, and wholly engrossed with the objects 
of time and sense, they have never once addressed themselves to 
the effort of conforming their hearts and lives to God’s law, and 
how should they know the strength and completeness of the mas- 
tery which sin has over them? In their ignorance and folly they 
have persuaded themselves that no serious difficulty lies in the 
way of their turning from the service of Mammon to that of God, 
whenever it shall suit their convenience; and so they go presump- 
tuously on in their impenitence. But let one who has gained 
some true knowledge of the divine law as a spiritual rule for the 
regulation of the inner man set himself in earnest to the work of 
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obeying it inwardly as well as outwardly, and he will soon make 
distressing discoveries of his moral impotence: an impotence 
which lies not in the absence or defect of any of those faculties 
which are necessary to qualify him to render to God’s law perfect 
obedience, but wholly in his free guilty preference of earthly above 
spiritual good. Precisely the same powers of soul and body 
which God demands for his service, he, of his own free will, gives 
to the world, because he has that carnal mind which consists in a 
fixed permanent love of the creature above the Creator. [is un- 
derstanding and conscience are on God’s side, but his earthly affec- 
tions draw him away from God, and he, as a free responsible being, 
follows them to his destruction. He is in that very state of capti- 
vity to sin which the Apostle describes when he says: ‘‘ We know 
that the law is spiritual; but I am carnal, sold under sin.” And 
again: “I see another law in my members—” this very law of 
the carnal mind which we are considering — “ warring against the 
law of my mind” —the law of reason and conscience, which is 
always on God’s side — “ and bringing me into captivity to the law 
of sin which is in my members.” ‘To emancipate him from this 
bondage to indwelling sin, and raise him to holiness and communion 
with God, he needs help from above. There is as much hope that 
he will plant himself in the middle of the Niagara, gather its foam- 
ing billows in his hands, and roll them back into the blue expanse 
of Erie, as that he will, self-moved and self-sustained, resist the 
torrent of his corrupt affections, and recover himself to the spotless 
ae! which God’s law demands, So long as he looks only to 

imself, every struggle that he makes against sin only sinks him 


deeper in its pollution, till at last in the bitterness of despair he 
cries out: “QO wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death ?” 

Here the Gospel, in the fullness of its grace, come to his relief. 
It offers him the all-sufficient help of the Holy Spirit, to illumine 
his dark mind, cleanse his polluted soul from the defilement of 
sin, “‘'_ or his weakness, and give him a victory over the 


world. The Spirit of God teaches him his helplessness, that he 
may thus impel him to lay hold of the proffered help of heaven. 
He would have him despair only of himself, that he may give his 
undivided confidence to divine grace. 

And the believer who, under the inward illumination of the 
Holy Spirit, has humbly cast himself upon this heavenly help, 
knows, from his own happy experience, its reality and its all-suf- 
ficiency. As well might the man who was laid at the feet of 
Jesus sick of the palsy, have doubted the efficacy of the command: 
“ Arise, take up thy bed, and go unto thine house,” when he 
found himself leaping and walking, as he doubt the efficacy of the 
divine Spirit’s aid. With him it is a matter of personal knowledge 
that once, when he struggled against sin in reliance on his own 
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unaided power, he was always overcome; but now that he puts 
his trust in God’s grace, he is himself the victor. Though sin be 
not yet wholly slain in his soul, it has received, through the sword 
of the Spirit, a mortal wound. It is a vanquished and continually 
receding foe; annoying him often, but never regaining its former 
mastery over him. He knows that this conquest is achieved, not 
by his own unassisted strength, but by the help of God’s grace. 
Can he then doubt the reality of that grace? Orcan he doubt 
whether the Gospel, which furnishes such grace, is from God? 
The absurdity of ascribing to Satan the work of casting out Satan, 
as did the unbelievers in our Lord’s day, is not greater than that 
of maintaining that a religion which gives the power to overcome 
sin by changing the carnal to a spiritual mind, has for its author 


man himself, who begins his moral being in the exercise of that 
carnal mind ? 


IIT. The Gospel restores the soul to communion with God. 

Man was made for communion with God, and nothing but sin 
can separate him from his Maker. When this is removed, our 
hearts gravitate towards him as naturally as the earth gravitates 
towards the sun. God is the sun of the human soul. ‘The Lord 
God is asun and shield: the Lord will give grace and glory.” To 
be in union with him is to dwell at the fountain of all blessedness, 


and to be filled from it with light and gladness. We need nothing 
but God’s presence and the light of his countenance to make us 
happy. e have seen that the Gospel removes the two great 
barriers to communion with God, a guilty conscience and the 
reigning power of sin in the soul. He who receives the Gospel, 
then, has not only peace with God and a conscious victory over 
sin, but also, along with these two a gifts, a sweet sense 


of God’s presence as his heavenly Father, which diffuses through 
his soul a heavenly composure, as pure and holy as it is joyous. 
The Spirit himself bears witness with his spirit that he is a child 
of God. And this witness of the Holy Spirit carries with itself 
the full assurance that it is no delusive dream of the imagination, 
but a glorious reality. It is no outward voice proclaiming from 
heaven: “Thou art a child of God ;” but an inward illumination 
of the soul, by which the believer is enabled to — and ap- 
priate to himself God’s promises in their true character; as pro- 
mises sure and steadfast; as promises made to him, because they 
are made to all; as promises which it is not only his privilege but 
his duty to receive with child-like confidence and joy. He comes 
to Christ, because Christ stands and calls him to himself: he takes 
eternal life, because God himself with his own hand reaches it forth 
to him: he reposes as a child in his Heavenly Father's love, be- 
cause God himself owns him as a child. He knows that his hope 
will not put him to shame, because the love of God is shed abroad 
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in his heart by the Holy Ghost which is given him—primarily a 
blessed assurance of God’s love towards him; but, as inseparable 
from this, a blessed outflow also of love towards God, which leads 
him to hate and renounce sin, and draws him into holy fellowship 
with his Maker. To him prayer is no forced and mechanical per- 
formance of an outward service, but the inward gladsome motion 
of the soul towards Him who is its chosen portion. Prayer is the 
believer’s vital air: prayer is the heavenly manna on which he 
feeds, gathering it every day fresh from heaven. Hypocrites may 
pray only in public, where they can be seen of men; but he is no 
where so much at home as in his closet, pouring out his soul be- 
fore God in adoration, confession, supplication, and thanksgiving, 
and receiving from his Heavenly Father grace to perform every 
duty aright, and bear every trial with child-like submission. Who- 
ever else may doubt, he knows from his own experience that com- 
munion with God in prayer is a glorious reality. He might as 
well doubt whether the warmth and light, and life-giving power 
of the sun shining in his meridian brightness is a reality, as 
whether he has true fellowship with the Father and his Son Jesus 
Christ; or whether the Gospel, which restores him to this holy 
and happy fellowship, is from God. 


Did time permit, it might be further shown how he who receives 
the Gospel of Christ finds it adapted to all the varying circum- 
stances of life; so that in whatever condition he may be placed, it 
offers to him promises, counsels, admonitions, encouragements, 
helps, precisely suited to his wants, just as if they had been given 
expressly to meet his case; as indeed they were, by Him who 
knew how to give a Bible adapted to all the world, and to each 
particular man in it. But it is not necessary to enlarge further ; 
since it must be manifest that if the Gospel quiets the conscience 
—_ reasonable grounds, gives a victory over the inward power 
of sin, and restores the soul to communion with God, it satisfies all 
the wants of fallen human nature. To have peace of conscience, 
victory over sin, and fellowship with God, is to be on the road to 
blessedness, full and everlasting. 


Of the many lessons of instruction which this subject contains, 
the following can be only briefly hinted at : 

1. Only they who receive the Gospel can fully apprehend the 
evidence of its truth. The outward evidence by which it is sus- 
tained is such as to leave those who reject it without excuse. The 
Jews of our Lord’s day are condemned because, “ though he had 
done so many miracles before them, yet they believed not on him.” 
All this external testimony the Christian has, and can understand 
as well asthe unbeliever. But in addition to this, he has an inward 
witness to which the unbeliever is a stranger. If it was no blind 
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faith which led him at the beginning to receive Christ, much less 
is his a blind perseverance in that faith. Many a skeptic may be 
more skillful in argument than he, and may foil him on the field 
of dialectics; but his faith has struck its roots deep down into the 
center of his moral life, and it can not be shaken. 

. 2. It is possible for a man to put himself in such an attitude 
that he can not judge rightly of the evidence by which the Gospel 
is supported. ‘The Gospel contains a system of moral truth. It 
addresses itself not to the intellect alone, but also to the conscience 
and the heart. To be rightly estimated, it must be examined in a 
right spirit and with right affections: to be truly understood, it 
must be received and its power felt in the inner man. If, instead 
of this, one assume towards the religion of Jesus a proud and 
worldly, and, therefore, a hostile and captious attitude; subjecting 
its evidence to a cold mechanical analysis, and examining:its seve- 
ral parts out of their connection with the rest; pursuing the frag- 
mentary method of objections—a doubt here, a difficulty there, an 
insinuation yonder--he may soon plunge himself into the mire of 
skepticism. A distinguished living author has said with truth: 
- There never was, nor will be, any plan executed or proposed, 
against which strong and even unanswerable objections may not 
be urged; so that unless the opposite objections be set in the bal- 
ance on the other side, we can never advance a step.” If one’s 
object be to raise difficulties respecting the plan of redemption, he 
can easily do so. There are mysteries in it which no sounding- 
line of human reason has yet fathomed. In the inward relation of 
its doctrines to each other there are metaphysical difficulties, in its 
outward evidence there are historic difficulties, which no acuteness 
of intellect has yet perfectly solved. But all these are as nothing in 
comparison with the difficulties of rejecting a system sustained by 
so many “infallible proofs,” and which has shown itself in all ages 
so adequate to satisfy the highest wants of human nature, which 
nothing else can satisfy. In respect to such a system, childlike 
faith is the highest reason, and cold analytic skepticism is only su- 
perficial folly under the mask of profoundness. 

8. Our assurance of the truth of Christianity is intimately con- 
nected with the growth of our piety. The deeper our experience 
of the power of the Gospel, the fuller must be our conviction of 
its truth. The inward witness of faith which we have been consi- 
dering, does not rise instantaneously upon the soul in its full 
strength. Rather is it “as the shining light, that shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day.” It grows with the growth of our 
experimental acquaintance with the Gospel. It lives in and 
through the living union of the soul with God. If a man would 
have his mind filled with dark and uncomfortable doubts, and 
vexed with endless queries, which no merely intellectual solution 
can silence, let him live at a distance from God in the sphere of 
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worldly affections. If he would have these doubts dissipated, like 
mist by the rising sun, let him draw nigh to God, and be much in 
holy communion with him. There is nothing like the spiritual 
vision of Himself and his Son Jesus Christ, which God grants to 
those who seek him at his mercy-seat, to assure the soul that the 
Gospel is from God, and not from man. “ He that believeth on 
the Son of God hath the witness in himself.” 





SERMON XXXVII." 


BY REV. WILLIAM ADAMS, D.D., 


PASTOR OF THE MADISON SQUARE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
NEW-YORK,. 


THE BLESSED OFFICE OF TEARS. 


“Tuey that sow in tears shall reap in joy.” —Psaum 126: 6. 


'l'nHE proclamation of our Chief Magistrate, inviting us to observe 
this day of thanksgiving, makes mention of an abundant harvest 
as one of the objects which ought to excite our gratitude to Al- 
mighty God. How many pleasing images are suggested by that 
one word, harvest! Fields covered with grain, ripe for the reaper’s 
sickle; the corn whose silken banners a little while ago were play- 
ing with the west wind, now ready for the garner; wains loaded 
with fragrant spoils; barns bursting with abundance; the harvest 
moon standing still for a week, prolonging the farmer’s opportu- 
nity—as once it stood for another kind of harvest in the valley of 
Ajalon ; the thud of the thresher’s flail on the floor; the honest 
animals stalled in the midst of comfort and plenty ; the homestead, 
where cheerfulness laughs at want; wonder not that poetry has 
gathered up these associations and set them to blithsome music, 
in every age, and in every tongue, to celebrate the rich and jocund 
autumn. 

For all this abundant and joyful reaping, there was an earlier 
season of toilsome sowing. ‘I'he ground was prepared by great 
painstaking to receive its trust. The heavy plow was dragged 
along its surface, ripping open the sod, tearing up the very roots 
of the grass, disemboweling the earth, exposing its quiet secrets to 


* Preached on occasion of the annual Thanksgiving Nov. 18th, 1858. 
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the winds, and storms, and suns; it was overturned and harrowed 
as by instruments of torture; and if this were the first time in 
which it was subjected to the process, the trees and shrubs which had 
grown there unmolested were cut down by the sharp ax, and burn- 
ed with fire ; and all these amputations, and severities, and seeming 
cruelties, all this toil in making ready the ground for its office, and 
then the actual burial of the seed out of sight, in the bosom of the 
earth—sad symbol of the disposal of the human body, amid tears 
and mournings, where it is to see corruption—all this and more 
were the necessary antecedents of the joy and plenty, the gladness 
and wealth of the golden harvest. 

It is to this analogy that I am indebted for the topic of this dis- 
course. There is a harvest of contentment, and cheerfulness, and 
plenty, and peace, and joy in every true life, and there is a pre- 
paratory sowing for the same, in toil and trouble and in tears, 

My pleasant office it is, on this annual festival, to endeavor to 
promote in my hearers a spirit of Christian thankfulness. For this 
purpose I have always dened myself the widest latitude in the 


selection of topics. At one time we have marked the common 
mercies of Providence—the familiar marvels of daily life—sleep, 
light, air, home, health, friends; at another we have reflected upon 
the superabundance of God’s gifts—the surplus of that bounty 


which is above and beyond all the necessities of our being—as if 
the goodness of our Father were free and playful as the airs which 
fan our globe, dispensing ten thousand things which were only for 
our pleasure, without which we could have lived and been happy, 
but which God has given us fora special delight, and for nothing else. 
Then, again have we recalled our political privileges, duties, and 
responsibilities; the valor and faith of our ancestors ; our blessings, 
our perils, our hopes as a nation. Then have we surveyed the 
great constellations of the spiritual firmament; the abounding love 
of God in the Gospel, and the infinite treasures which are brought 
to our possession through the Redemption of the Son of God, that 
by any and all of these benefits we might move our souls to a 
warm and lively gratitude. Perhaps I shall surprise and disap- 
point you when I announce the topic which I have chosen for this 
occasion. Having never read or heard of it as a theme for thanks- 
giving, Iam notsure but you will pronounce it as better suited 
to a day of Fasting. I intend to speak of the blessed office of 
Tears. The younger portion of my audience will not comprehend 
my meaning at first, since they have always associated tears with 
misery ; but I am greatly mistaken if adult experience does not 
catch a glimpse of the sentiment even before I unfold it as an 
occasion of gratitude. “ They that sow in tears shall reap in joy.” 
Tears are the seed of a joyful harvest. 

Let us understand one another at the beginning. Iam no enemy 
to laughter, if it be of the right quality—the offspring of good na- 
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ture and not of pride. Philosophers have defined laughter to be 
the property of rational beings; animals weep but do not laugh, 
So long as it is the expression of cheerfulness, and not of folly ; 
of humor and not fantastic levity ; of true wit and not of cruel ridi- 
cule, let us hope that we may never be too wise to indulge in it. 
An old monk of the Papal Church preaching from the text, “I 
said of laughter, itis mad; and of mirth, what doeth it?” lays down 
the doctrine that ‘‘ Laughter was the effect of original sin, and that 
Adam could not laugh before the fall.” Our first impulse pro- 
nounces that a falsehood ; but the more you revolve it the more will 
you beconvinced that the point furnishes ampler material for discus- 
sion than many others which haveemployed monastic wit. Probably 
there is no metaphor which is socommon in all languages—as that of 
laughing applied to nature, when the fields are covered with ver- 
dure and flowers, and the trees with blossoms, and the streams 
are running and leaping in their playful freedom, so that we must 
interpret the term as an expression of innocent joy. Nevertheless, 
are we not disposed to regard the happiness of the first pair, made 
in the image of God, as too deep and serene to express itself in 
mirthful convulsions? We never think of the angels—whose joy 
is as perfect as their holiness—as inclined to laughter, though it 
does not strike us as incongruous when poetic conception describes 
them in tears, as the expression of a benevolent sensibility—a kind 
and blessed pity. Was it not a most philosophical accuracy which 
led Milton to connect the only act of laughter to be found in his 
immortal epic—not with the sinless angels winging their joyful 
ministries through the realms of God, but with the fallen spirits 
inventing and discharging their artillery, rallying their opponents 
in a string of diabolic puns on the effects produced by their curi- 
ous enginery? We do not associate frivolous laughter with what 
is grand and heroic. It was exquisitely natural and human for 
Virgil in that episode of the Mneid, which describes the games and 
diversions of the 'rojans, to relax into a laugh—the only one in 
the book—when Mencetes was thrown overboard from his boat, 
and left to dry himself upon a rock. After all that may be said 
in defense or advocacy of laughter, it is not the expression of the 
highest and best qualities of our nature. It hasits uses, it has its 
place, it has its time, but the best sensibilities of the soul, like deep 
waters, flow smooth and still. The most wearisome person in the 
world is a perpetual laugher. Like shallow water running along 
a rocky bottom, the noisiest of all streams, he betrays his want of 
depth by a constant cachinnation. There is too much that is 
leasing, too much that is grotesque in this world, for us never to 
augh at all; there is too much which is serious and earnest and 
great, to allow us to laugh always. 
It was necessary to say so much on this subject, that I might 
not be misunderstood when I shall speak of another. It was need- 
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ful that I should confess that I believed—after a certain way—in 
laughter, that you might not be repelled by the assertion that I 
believe also in tears. 

Tears! What would you have us to do with them on a day of 
Thanksgiving? Perhaps you intend to adduce them in proof of 
the divine benignity after the manner of Paley. Perhaps you in- 
tend to give us a physiological argument for the goodness of God 
from the structure of the eye. 

Tears! “why I can describe them and their uses very quickly,” 
says the anatomist. ‘They are a limpid fluid, of a saltish taste, se- 
creted by the lachrymal glands, somewhat heavier than water, 
containing pure soda, also muriate, carbonate, and phosphate of 
soda, and phosphate of lime. Their use is to prevent the pellucid 
cornea from becoming dry and opaque ; they prevent the pain which 
would otherwise arise from the friction of the eyelids against the 
bulb of the eye, and they wash away the dirt and every thing acrid 
that has fallen into the eye. In a natural state the quantity is just 
sufficient for these uses, but when stimulated by sorrow or any 
thing pungent, they are secreted so fast, that unable to be dis- 
charged through the proper conduit, they overflow from the in- 
ternal angle of the eyelids, in the form of copious drops, upon the 
cheek, and so relieve the head from congestion!” ‘That sounds 


very good—very wise—but that is not what I wish to say. 

T'ears—perhaps you intend to entertain us with all the conceits 
which the poets have associated with the name. Have they not 
been likened a thousand times to pearls and diamonds? Did not 
Rogers give us a fine thought when he wrote— 


“That very law which moulds a tear, 
And bids it trickle from its source, 
That law preserves the earth a sphere, 
And guides the planets in their course ?” 


Has not the author of Lalla Rookh elaborated an Oriental romance 
_ —Paradise and the Peri,” out of the value of a tear, caught from 
the cheek of penitence, and made the passport through those celes- 
tial gates which will be opened to no other bribe? Ay, but this is 
trenching fast upon the very truth and sobriety of my theme, and 
I must desist. It is nothing learned, nothing philosophical, nothing 
poetic, nothing curious, nothing extraordinary which I propose in 
the theme already announced, I take tears as the symbols of 
grief and affliction; real, bitter, scalding tears, the signs and con- 
sequences of actual sorrow. When we have discoursed on these 
festal occasions of those mercies which lend brightness to life, 
there are those who have felt that they could not sympathize with the 
strain, inasmuch as they were conversant with keenest suffering. 
Many could not be excited to cheerfulness and gratitude by the 
description of those objects which were the occasion of joy to 
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others, because many of those objects had been withdrawn from 
themselves, and in their place had come losses and bereave- 
ments, We must not blink the case of such. No man will 
ever be cheated into a sense of gratitude by any attempt 
to render him oblivious to his griefs. Whatever cheerfulness 
you succeed in imparting to sorrow, must be administered in 
that sorrow, and through it, and by means of it, rather than by any 
attempts to obstruct its flow. What empiricism, what ignorance 
of our nature, are implied in all attempts to cheer and comfort a 
real grief by the action of contrasts! Mirth to a heavy heart is 
like vinegar upon nitre. Sorrow hugs to itself the very memory 
which haunts it, and never will it consent to have it torn away by 
violence. We must meet afflictions just as they are, and inquire 
whether there be not a goodness in them for which we should be 
thankful. 

Tears there are in many an eye; the return of this festival does 
not forbid their flow; we are quite content to retain them if there 
be a method by which they can be shown to be the very instru- 
ments of cheerfulness—as the rain-drops on a summer’s afternoon 
bring out to view the splendid bow of God. When the Scripture 
tells us that sorrow is better than laughter—that it is good to be 
afflicted—rely upon it, such expressions, are not a pretense or 
mockery, 


‘*Which keep the word of promise to the ear, 
And break it to our hope.” 


There is a profound truth in these sayings which it is wise 
for us to comprehend. Having, therefore, on former occa- 
sions endeavored to cheer you into smiles by some form and ex- 

ressions of Divine goodness, which we call blessings—let us now 
inquire whether there be not a power to produce the same effect 
in what we are accustomed to regard as evils, even the griefs, 
wrongs, and troubles which extort the bitterest tears. 

“Tn the account which Plato gives us of the conversation and 
behavior of Socrates, the morning he was to die, he tells the 
following circumstance. Socrates, whose fetters were knocked 
off, (as was usual to be done on the day that the condemned per- 
son was to be executed,) being seated in the midst of his disciples, 
and laying one of his legs on the other, in a very unconcerned 
posture, began to rub it where it had been galled by the iron; 
and whether it was to show the indifference with which he enter- 
tained the thoughts of his approaching death, or (after his usual 
manner) to take every occasion of philosophizing upon some use- 
ful subject, he observed the pleasure of that sensation which now 
arose in those very parts of his leg that just before had been so 
much pained by the fetter. Upon this he reflected on the nature 
of pleasure and pain in general, and how constantly they succeed 
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one another. To this, he added, that if a man of a good genius 
for a fable were to represent the nature of pleasure and pain in 
that way of writing, he would probably join them together after 
such a manner, that it would be inpeatle for the one to come 
into any place without being followed by the other.”* 

Acting upon this suggestion, one of the most charming essayists 
in our language, Mr. Addison, has constructed a fable, the whole 
of which I can not repeat, but its substance is this: That Pleasure 
and Pain, two beings of a very different pedigree, belonging to 
two families always at variance, came into this world of ours, the 
one to take possession of the virtuous, the other of the vicious; 
but, after many experiments, they discovered that they often laid 
claim to the same individual—that in this intermediate planet of 
ours there was no person so vicious who had not some good in 
him, nor any person so virtuous who had not in him some evil. 
To avoid dispute, and come to some accommodation, a marriage 
was suet between them, and at length concluded; by which 
means it is that we find Pleasure and Pain are such constant yoke- 
fellows, and that they either make their visits together, or are never 
far asunder. If Pain comes into a heart, he is quickly followed 
Py o_o and if Pleasure enters, you may be sure Pain is not 
ar off. 

Do we mean by all this, nothing more than the commonplace 
sentiment that our pleasures are heightened by contrast? that the 
most direct method of promoting a cheerful contentment, is to re- 
call the troubles from which we have been delivered, and the sor- 
rows through which we have passed? Bynomeans. This would 
be but a small part of the truth. Nevertheless, this decimal part 
of the truth is too important to be overlooked. The lyric to which 
our text belongs, is set to this very sentiment. It was the out- 
burst of joy and gratitude, in view of a great national deliver- 
ance. Reinstated amid the freedom and blessings of the Hol 
City, the Church enhanced its gladness by looking back to the 
shame and loneliness of heathen bondage—and thus she sang: 
“ When the Lord turned again the captivity of Zion, we were like 
them that dream. Then was our mouth filled with laughter, and 
our tongue with singing. The Lord hath done great things for 
us, whereof we are glad. They that sow in tears shall reap in joy. 
He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall 
doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him.” 

Following the idea of this psalm, how many on this day of re- 
joicing are filled with gratitude, when contrasting their present 
condition with what it was in former days of bitterness and trouble. 
Seated by his cheerful fire-side, or resting on his quiet pillow, one 
remembers the nights of te.npest and gloom when he confronted 


* Spectator, No. 183. 
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death on a wreck at sea, and the louder the storm howls around 
his dwelling the deeper is the sense of happy security and content- 
ment. The man now in — of a competency, looks back 
to days of penury, when he began life alone, and struggled hard 
with many a grim and defiant trouble—to other days, when | a 
erty was wrecked and credit low—and recalling what God has 
done for him since, in giving him abundance, he is moved by the 
contrast to lively pleasure. In the enjoyment of health, we re- 
member the days of debility, when food had lost its relish, and the 
nights when pain held our eyes waking, and the memory becomes the 
fount of gratitude. The conception of ancient mythology, which 
represented departed spirits as drinking of Lethean waters, and 
thereby becoming oblivious of all the sufferings of life, is most 
heathen and cruel. Far different is the wisdom of the Scriptures, 
which, by every appliance, would quicken memory and never be- 
numb it; which would counsel us to look back from every emi- 
nence in our advancing journey upon the way in which God has 
led us, and which has promised us at the last, as the inspiration to 
an immortal song, a vision of all the woes and miseries and perils 
of life, from that world of blessedness where we shall drink of an- 
other and sweeter river than Lethe— 


“ Which flows through a land where they do not forget— 
Which sheds over memory only repose, 
And takes from it only regret.” 


The great body of those odes which compose our inspired hymn- 
ology are set to this be key-note—gratitude to God, in memory 
t 


of personal and national troubles, from which He has wrought our 
deliverance. This is the philosophy of Christian joy—the harvest 
reaping coming after the sowing of tears. Norcan I think of a 
surer method of promoting rational cheerfulness, this day, as 
families are assembled at their domestic festival, than conversin 
together about earlier struggles and depressions ; how they wmutiel 
with difficulties in getting a start in life—of the self-denials which 
parents practiced to give a son an education—of the brave trust 
with which they battled with many a trouble—days of gloom, of 
of bitterness, which have been succeeded by brighter skies, and a 
truer sweetness. 

While all this is true, it is not the pith of my subject. We. 
must advance most decidedly, and say that tears have a blessing 
of their own. Without equivocation or reserve, I mean that tears 
and joys are immediately related, as sowing and reaping—as means 
and ends—as beginnings and issues. It is no poetic conceit con- 
cerning the “luxury of grief,” devised by those who never knew 
the touch of actual sorrow, as one of the ancients wrote on the ad- 
vantages of poverty, when he had two millions out at usury ; it is 
no notion of Pagan stoicism, denying the existence of evil, and 
counseling insensibility under that which is so called; it is nothing 
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like either that I would now bring to delude the sorrowful into a 
better bearing of their grief; but the sober, honest truth that sorrow, 
like the rains and plowing of the spring, does us good. He is only 
half-educated who is conversant with prosperity only. There can 
not be the richest harvest in the soul and life of that man who has 
not passed through the preparatory process of sowing in tears. 
Seneca, discoursing on a kindred subject, puts into the mouth of 
Demetrius this remarkable saying: ‘“ Nothing would be more un- 
happy than a man who had never known afiliction.” A notable 
saying, most certainly! It is something more than the truism that 
= may prove an injury by pampering our passions with 
over-fond and mistaken indulgences. Mark the word: “ Nothing 
would be more unhappy ;” the Latin, cnfeliz, does not mean un- 
fortunate merely, but unblessed—nothing would be more unhappy 
and unblessed than one who had never known affliction. Just what 
the ax, and plow, and harrow, and storm and rain, do for the 
mould, developing its latent properties, tearful afflictions accom- 
plish in our own conscious being. It is a phenomenon familiar to 
those who are engaged in clearing new countries, that oftentimes, 
as the ax levels the forest, fountains of waters, till then concealed, 
spring to the surface. That illustrates what takes place in the 
human heart, when sharp afilictions prostrate the pride and the 
strength which have overshadowed affections deep-seated and un- 
known. Paradoxical as it may sound to the inexperienced, we 
are enriched by losses, and many a man has emerged from sorrow, 
sadder, wiser, happier than before. The rod has struck the rock, 
and from the hard and flinty bosom has gushed forth a sensibility 
which brings a blessing. Sympathy with others, gentleness, 
patience, love, forgiveness, meekness—are they not all qualities of 
a benign mood ?—are nurtured always, and only amid real tears. 
Let a man be subject all his life to the hot glare of prosperity, and 
the same effect is produced on his sensibilities as on a clayey soil 
by the summer solstice; it is baked hard and dry. Mr. Dombey 
stands as the pattern of the class—hard, cold, stiff, iron. The 
world made for him, and his proud will the central power. He 
needs to be softened, and affliction must do it. To make a man of 
him, something must touch the hidden fountain of tears. To make 
him thankful, cheerful, and serenely happy, he must suffer. To 
make one blessed, the iron stiffness must come out from pride and 
stateliness; before onecan weep for joy he must weep for sorrow; 
before one can become conscious of the deep power and blessed- 
ness of his own being, he must bow his head to stormy sorrows, 
and become a little child. Goethe has hit a noble truth: 
‘Wer nie sein Brod mit Thrinen ass, 
Wer nie durch lange Mitterniichte 


Auf seinem Bette weinend sass, 
Der kennt euch nicht, ihr hohen Miichte.” 


26 


‘ 
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“He who ne’er eats his bread with sighs, 
Or through the live-long night 
Ne’er weeping on his pillow lies, 
Knows not Divine delight.” 


Passing from such generalities, I am quite willing to appeal to 
facts, and leave my subject for the verdict of your own experience. 
In the Sketch-Book of Mr. Irving there is one piece entitled, 


‘The Wife,” which, I have observed, is the general favorite of 


young gentlemen of a certain age, and it is much to their credit 
and honor that it isso. It represents a city merchant unexpect- 
edly and irretrievably embarrassed in affairs, and brought down 
from affluence to bankruptcy. Vacating his opulent mansion, and 
taking a modest cottage in the rural suburbs, he is just about to 
go to his new home, to join his young wife, and he is tortured 
with the apprehension of finding her weary, dejected, and discon- 
solate. Instead of this, a new chapter in life, before unread, is 
opened to his eye. She comes tripping forth to the gate to meet 
him, full of cheerfulness and delight—and to Iris astonishment he 
discovers that his dreaded disasters have given birth to a novel 
contentment and enjoyment. I wonder if the last twelvemonth 
has not furnished many a reduplication of that experience in 
this metropolis. A year ago commercial distress was so severe, 
that several of our journals petulantly proposed that the annual 
Thanksgiving should be converted into a Fast. I moved about 
among the wrecks of many a gallant fortune, endeavoring to 
cheer those who were afflicted by the loss of their estate, with the 
best sympathy and cordials I could administer. The year has 
passed, and now will you tell us what is the result of your expe- 
rience? You were forced to reduce and retrench your expenses 
to a very low degree; you dispensed with familiar luxuries; you 
made many sacrifices; you have practicéd sharp denials; but I 
should not be surprised to hear you say that this was the happiest 
Thanksgiving that ever you al seen. You and your family Laie 
been united in a closer and gentler sympathy. You have found 
in one true and warm heart a love which was purer and stronger 
than ever; your children have shown a considerate affection and 
care for you under your new burdens, which has made you proud 
and happy ; they have all tasted the novel pleasure of foregoing 
personal preferences for the sake of comforting and aiding you; 
you have preserved a good name—an untarnished honor—and 
should you rise again to wealth and splendor, I am not sure but 
you will always look back to this season of trial as the one in 
which you gathered the richest harvest of love and sympathy and 
cheerfulness and contentment that ever you knew. 

If Hume and Gibbon, and Rousseau and Bentham—unmarried as 
they all were—had been each the father of a family—if they had 
ever gone in person to summon the family physician in some exi- 
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gency of intense anxiety, we should never have heard of those 
frosty and infidel philosophies from their pens by which so many 
hearts have been chilled and cursed. As you entered the family 
chamber, and bent over the couch hallowed by the “ great mys- 
tery of birth,” and the tears of high-wrought sensibility could not 
be refrained as you caught the breath of your first-born—you dis- 
covered all at once that a new well had begun to spring up in your 
soul, deep and living beyond the reach of drouth. 

Sickness has come, and the time for watching, weariness, and 
prayer. That child who had lived long enough to be the music 
and the light of your dwelling, twining itself around your living 
self, and associated with every hope and happiness of your life, is 
now in fearful peril. Its hot and hectic cheek lies against your 
own, as you pace the room in the dead of night, bearing it to and 
fro in its suffering and patience. In those hours of suspense and 
pain the seed is dropping fast for a future harvesting; if your 
child should live, in love and tenderness and sympathy ; should it 
die, a bosom full of gentle memories and great thoughts, too great 
for words, clustering about this one belief, that should you act 
your part aright you will meet in heaven a bright spirit who will 
call you father. 

Think me not unkind on a day of gladness, for I must go far- 
ther. I see in your dwelling a little coffin, and within it a form 
exquisitely moulded, the ringlets parted on its white and rounded 
forehead, an unopened bud lies on its bosom, and were it not for 
that marble coldness, you might take it for a sleeping angel. And 
there you stand, the tears raining down your cheek, as the rain- 
drops drip from the boughs after ashower. ‘Tell us now, does the 
thought ever occur to you to wish that the child had never been 
given you? Would you purchase exemption from all this grief 
at the price of forgetfulness? Would you, if you could, overstep 
all this anguish, and be again as you were before that child had an 
existence? Never. That brief scene of compressed sorrow is more 
fruitful in all which belongs to a soul-harvest than a score of 
years passed in cold and polished prosperity, and from that small 
grave you will reap many a sheaf of blended memories and hopes 
and gentle affections, every year, till you are yourself laid by its 
side. 

“ The good are better made by ill 
As odors crushed are sweeter still.” 


It is said that one of the most distinguished senators of our 
country, who was bereaved of a little child, months afterwards, 
when his eye rested on a small worsted shoe—recalling, as few 
things can more vividly, the bright vision which had fled—put it 
into his bosom, where as was known he carried it long next to 
his large and manly heart. That heart had a calmer pulse, a 
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gentler sympathy, a richer sensibility, a truer greatness, because of 
contact with that small memorial of a domestic sorrow. 

There is an incident in the life of Edmund Burke, which is 
familiar to all who cherish his great fame. When in the evening of 
public life he lost his only son, then at the age of twenty-one, of the 
rarest genius and varied accomplishments. The favorite horse of 
this young man, after the death of his master, was turned into the 
park and treated with the utmost tenderness. Ona certain day long 
afterwards when Mr. Burke himself was walking in the fields, this 
petted animal came up to the stile, and as if in expression of his 
mute sympathy, put his head over the shoulder of the bereaved 
father. Struck with the singularity of the act, and overpowered 
with the memories which it awakened, he flung his arms around 
the neck of the horse and burst into a flood of tears. The incident 
was observed by one passing by, and gave rise to the rumor that 
Mr. Burke had been smitted with sudden insanity. But never did 
the mind of that great statesman display a manlier quality; and 
when that sudden tear-flush had subsided into a calmer recollection 
had you asked England’s most philosophical orator for an analysis 
of that experience, and to give you the balance of sorrows and 
joys, he would have answered you in the words of England’s 
laureate : 


‘* Better to hate loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all.” 


You must bear with me while I say another word in justifi- 
cation of my Thanksgiving theme. There are some persons who 
think it unkind to speak to the bereaved of their losses. Their 
mistaken art it is to console, by diverting the thoughts from all 
memory of that which occasioned pain. Judged by this policy, 
every allusion to a deceased friend would be an unwelcome intruder 
upon those scenes where families are met for the expression of 
grateful cheerfulness, What sciolists in the treatment of the hu- 
man heart, are they who prescribe oblivion for its cure! From 
such a sowing can come only a harvest of nettles and rankest 
weeds. Dam up the flow of tears by violent obstruction, and the 
back-water will drown and desolate the soul. The pen which has 
traced these words was held by no rude and unkind hand— 
but by one which would help you to be cheerful. Let departed 
friends be welcomed back to your thoughts this day—for you can 
not be happy unless you remember them; and let your love for 
the lost make you more gentle, more tender, more affectionate 
towards the living. 

We close with the weightiest thought of all. I alluded, a short 
time back, to the poetic conceit of Mr. Moore, which represents a 
Peri gaining admission to heaven, by bringing a gift esteemed by 
heaven most dear. And what was that? 
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First, she tried the sigh of expiring love, sacrificing itself for the 
good of another. But the crystal bars moved not yet. Next she 
brought the last life-drop of a hero’s blood, dying for freedom 
and his country. But this did notavail. At last she spies a man, 
hard and haggard in sin, Crime had crimsoned his soul, and he 
had no hope, no joy. Across his path there passes a little child, 
innocent and glad—and at evening it kneels before his eyes in 
simple prayer. 


“* And how felt he, that wretched man 

Reclining there—while memory ran 

O’er many a year of guilt and strife? 
‘There was a time,’ he said, in mild, 
Heart-humbled tears—‘ thou blessed child, 
When young and happy, pure as thou, 

I looked and prayed like thee: but now’— 
He hung his head—each nobler aim, 

And hope, and feeling which had slept 
From boyhood-hour, that instant came 
Fresh o’er him, and he wept—he wept! 
Blest tears of soul-felt penitence! 

In whose benign, redeeming flow, 

Is felt the first, the only sense 

Of guiltless joy that guilt can know.” 


Heaven’s choicest gift at last was found. Divest the rhythm of 
all that is fanciful and szenic in form, what is the residuum but 


that substantial truth which fell from the lips of the Son of God ? 
“Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of 


heaven!” Have not many this day occasion for a new and end- 


less Thanksgiving, who, during the year that has passed, have 
shed those first penitential tears, which in the sight of God are of 
great price? Let this evangelic lesson be learned and practiced 
by us all, and we shall better comprehend on earth and heaven 
these words of the spirit: ‘They that sow in tears, shall reap in 
joy.” Through the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, penitential 
sensibility gives birth to peace, to the gladness of hope, joy un- 
speakable and everlasting songs. 
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SERMON XXXVII. 


BY REV. SAMUEL B. WILLIS, 


PASTOR OF THE BAPTIST CHURCH, KINGSBURY, NEW-YORK. 


CHRIST CRUCIFIED, COMING TO JODGMENT. 


“‘ BEHOLD, he cometh with clouds; and every eye shall see him, and they also who 
pierced him: and all the kindred of the earth shall wail because of him. Even so, 
Amen.”—REv. 1: 7. 


Ts book is a revelation of “things which must shortly come 
to pass.” ‘ Blessed is he that readeth,” says the Spirit, ‘ and they 
that hear the words of this prophecy, and keep those things which 
are written therein, for the time is at hand.” The day of death 
and judgment is near. This revelation is prophetic. It reveals 
the opposition of earth and hell to the interests of Christ, and his 
ultimate triumphs. It assures us that these scenes will soon be 
closed—the conflict of ages be ended—the victory of the Lamb, 
the misery of his enemies, and the salvation of his friends, be com- 

lete. 

J 1. The intervening space between this and the judgment, is, in 
the light of eternity, but brief. ‘ Behold, he cometh!” Mortal, 
give attention! ‘“ Behold” this scene as you approach it. He 
“who is the faithful Witness, and the First-begotten of the dead, 
and the Prince of the kings of the earth ;” who was from everlast- 
ing; who became incarnate; who lay prostrate in Gethsemane ; 
who bled on Calvary; and who now reigns forever on his holy 
hill of Zion—‘ he cometh with clouds!” The sublimity of this 
representation exceeds all human thought. Daniel “saw in the 
night visions, and behold one like the Son of Man came with 
clouds of heaven.” And Jesus said to the high priest: ‘ Here- 
after ye shall see the Son of man sitting on the right hand of pow- 
er, and coming in the clouds of heaven.” Yes, he who of old 
‘‘made the clouds his chariot,” shall come down to earth with 
clouds of attending angels to execute his designs of mercy for his 
friends, and vengeance to his foes. The time is at hand. How 
soon you will hear that cry which will reach to the bottom of the 
grave, and the deepest caverns of the sea; waking all the sleeping 
millions as it echoes through all worlds—‘ Behold, he cometh.” 

2. The descending Judge will be visible to every human eye. 
*“‘ Every eye shall see him.” Believers, who now love and rejoice 
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in an unseen Saviour, will then see him face to face. With what 
supreme delight, as they see the King of glory come, they will 
say: ‘ This is our King, we have waited for him, he will save us. 
This is the Lord, we have waited for him, we will be glad and re- 
joice in his salvation.” Now in the dispensation of the Gospel all 
the ends of the earth are invited to “ Behold the Lamb of God and 
be saved, and multitudes of the perishing refuse to look to him 
for salvation. But then, when he shall appear invested with all 
the glories of the final Judge, and all nations be gathered before 
him, every eye shall see him—shall see him who bore our griefs 
and carried our sorrows in dark Gethsemane, and on bloody Cal- 
vary! ‘They also who pierced him”—who bore a part in the 
tragical scenes of his crucifixion, shall see him. Those who have 
pierced, by their treatment of his followers, shall see him. When 
Saul was convicted, Jesus said: “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou 
me?” Christ regards the treatment shown towards his followers 
as done to himself. So it will be regarded in the day of judgment. 

“They also who have pierced him” by their sins, and are now 
crucifying him afresh by their continued impenitence and unbelief 
under the ministrations of his word and Spirit, “shall see him, 
and render up their dread accéunt. For he will appear to ex- 
ecute judgment upon all, and to convince all that are ungodly 
of all their mele deeds, which they have ungodly committed ; 
and of all their hard speeches, which ungodly sinners have spoken 
against him.” 

This congregation will compose a part of that assembly. Every 
eye now fixed upon this pulpit, shall be fixed upon the throne. 
Every eye now directed towards the speaker, “shall see him” who 
will fill that throne! Shall you see him, trembling or rejoicing? 

There can be no evasion then. Here men sometimes attempt 
to shun the presence of the Lord—to resist the strivings of the 
Spirit, and their convictions of duty. They will not read his 
word, or observe the appointments of his house. But they will 
attend to his word; they must meet the appointment of the judg- 
ment: “ Every eye shall see him,” and be compelled to witness his 
glory, and feel the weight of his righteous indignation. ‘ And all 
the kindreds of the earth shall wail because of him.” With the 
exception of the “little flock” of the redeemed, all the kindreds 
of the earth had combined in rejecting him. But, notwithstanding 
their strong combination of force and influence, they will see him 
with horror and despair when he comes to take vengeance upon 
his enemies. However numerous or mighty, they shall “ wail” 
because ofhim. (Ch. 6:15-17.) One sight of him who was slain 
for us will strike eternal dismay through all the ranks of an im- 
penitent world. 

The most bitter ingredient in the cup of suffering, for the im- 
penitent, will be, Christ rejected! Probation ended, and its bless- 


”~ 
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ings lost! The Holy Spirit grieved away forever! Jesus, who 
was despised and rejected, and “became obedient unto death—even 
the death of the cross,” now appears arrayed in clouds; ascends 
the throne—“‘a God in grandeur”—-omniscient, omnipotent—to 
judge the world! What wailing then! What mourning before 
the judgment-seat! There sits the once crucified Son of God! 
Then you may be compelled, in agony and despair, to say : 


“Yonder sits my slighted Saviour, 
With the marks of dying love! 
Oh! that I had sought his favor, 
When I felt his Spirit move : 
Golden moments, 
When I felt his Spirit move.” 


Men may boast of courage and manly endurance, but who can 
endue his sight, when 


“ Rocks and mountains flee before him”? 


Can thine heart endure, or thy hands be strong, when the en- 
throned Son of God shall pronounce the judgment of the court 
of heaven—the sentence of death eternal upon the guilty, the im- . 
penitent, the unpardoned ? 

All this, my hearers, is no fiction. The things which we speak 
are solemn realities. very ear shall hear the voice of the arch- 
angel and the trump of God, and 


‘* Every eye shall now behold him, 
Robed in dreadful majesty ; 
Those who set at naught and sold him, 
Pierced and nailed him to the tree, 
Deeply wailing, 
Shall the great Messiah see.” 


3. To the saints of the Most High this will be a welcome, joyful 
scene, 

When the voice of the archangel and the trump of God shall 
proclaim his second advent, to raise the dead and judge the world, 
their leaping hearts will rejoice and exclaim: ‘ Kven so, Amen.” 
_ They heard him here below, responded to his call, and submit- 
ted to his scepter. They lived to his glory, and died in expecta- 
tion of his second appearing, without sin unto salvation. Now 
comes the realization of their exalted expectations. Now he will 
acknowledge them his own before assembled worlds. 

Oh! what sovereign and unmerited grace will then appear, 
when the saints shall reflect that the awful sentence passed on the 
wicked was deserved by themselves as richly as by the vilest of 
them; when they think on that love which made the difference, 
and on that precious blood which washed them from their sins, 
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and delivered them from this wrath; what transports of love, joy, 
and gratitude will fill their souls! With what rapture will they 
sing the song of grace: “‘ Unto him that loved us, and washed us 
from our sins in his own blood, . . . to him be the glory and 
dominion forever and ever.” What infinite grace! ‘Their just 
deserts were eternal death, but they receive eternal life through 
the merits of atoning blood. 

Believer, with what emotions will you behold the person of 
your Judge—the Sufferer of Calvary! Here he is evidently set 
forth crucified among you.* Letthis commemoration of his death 
be the means of exciting you to holy diligence, that you may be 
found of him in peace, without spot, and blameless. Thus live a 
life of obedience—a life of holiness—a life of faith in the Lamb 
who was slain. Live for the salvation of perishing men. Live to 
the glory of God. If so we live, he will & our light and our sal- 
vation ; and 


“Tn expectation sweet, 
We'll wait, and sing, and pray ; 
Till Christ’s triumphal car we mec t, 
And see an endless day.” 


It is in view of that day, perishing sinner, that you are call- 
ed upon to make P we peace with God. Now he calls you in 


strains of melting, dying love to repent, believe, and live; but you 
refuse his calls. Yet a little while, another call you can not re- 
fuse to hear. Behold, he cometh with clouds—now is heard the 
voice of the archangel and the trump of God: 


“ Awake, ye dead; 
Be changed, ye living, and put on the garb 
Of immortality. Awake, arise! 
The God of judgment comes!” 


Are you prepared to meet him, careless sinner? How can you see 
him seated upon the great white throne? Not one of all the 
countless throng who shall stand before him will be careless then. 
Why so now? ‘To prepare for that awful scene; to be reconciled 
to God, should be now your one great business. If this prepara- 
tion is not made, with what trembling amazement will you behold 
the face of the Lamb, when the great day of his wrath is come— 
when “all the kindreds of the earth shall wail because of him !” 

But not all who have no hope are careless; some are thoughtful ; 
they seem almost persuaded to be Christians, but they are not ; 
they do not rely upon Christ for salvation. On what then do they 
depend? Perhaps a more convenient season. Perhaps their own 
uprightness, or good works. 

But: before that “convenient season” shall come, the angel of 


* Delivered at a communion season. 
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death may say: “It is done!” ‘Time shall be no longer. Then 
comes the judgment-day ; then the doom of eternity! 

And supposing reliance is placed upon uprightness of life; can 
a man be justified before God by his own good deeds? Will 
works save him? What can morality do for a men in the day of 
judgment? can it give peace to the soul here? Will any man 
plead his own goodness before the spotless throne? 


“Talk they of morals! O thou bleeding Love, 
Thou maker of new morals to mankind, 
The grand morality is love of thee.” 


This alone—the love of Jesus—can fit you for acceptance at his 
throne. And should you not love him? Did he lay aside his 
glory for our sakes, 


“ And wrapt his Godhead in a vail 
Of our inferior clay” ? 


Did he become obedient unto death—even the death of the cross? 
And should you not love him? Has he endured with much long- 
suffering with your ingratitude and unbelief, and stood waiting 
at your door with blessings in his hand, until his head has been 
wet with the dew, and his locks with the drops of the night? 


And will you not love him ? 

Shall he spread before you the memorials of his dying love, and 
call in accents of melting tendernes, ‘‘ Come and see, all ye that 
pass by, if there was ever sorrow like unto my sorrow ;” and can 
you not—will you not love him? 

A little hence, and “ Behold, he cometh with clouds, and every 
eye shall see him; and they also who pierced him, and all the 
kindreds of the earth shall wail because of him.” 

‘ven so, Amen.” 





